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Art. X.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — The History of the Peloponnesian War, by Thucydides, 
according to the Text of L. Dindorf : with Notes, for 
the Use of Colleges. By John J. Owen, Principal of 
the Cornelius Institute. New York : Leavitt, Trow, & 
Co. 1848. 12mo. pp. 683. 

Mr. Owen has rendered very valuable services to the classi- 
cal learning of our country by his former publications, and the 
best scholars have been prompt to acknowledge them. He has 
shown an accurate knowledge of philological science, discrimi- 
nation in the selection of materials, and unwearied industry of 
research. His Xenophon's Anabasis and his Homer's Odyssey 
are unsurpassed by any editions of classics published in the 
United States, in clearness of exposition, carefulness of analysis, 
and judicious employment of all the subsidiary means of illus- 
tration. Mr. Owen has long been known as a practical teacher 
of the classics, a very important qualification for those who un- 
dertake to edit the classics for the use of schools. 

To read Thucydides is a generous task for the young scholar. 
It will put all his acquirements in Greek philology to the test ; 
but the rich results of the study will more than reward him for 
his labor. We, therefore, feel no scruple in saying that Mr. 
Owen has rendered one of the highest services to classical 
learning by furnishing the colleges with this excellent edition. 
He has done thus far all that is requisite in aiding the scholar 
to understand this unrivalled author, and we trust he will go 
on and complete the task he has so ably commenced. It is true 
that, in a college course of Greek, three books of Thucydides 
are as much as will occupy that portion of the time of classes 
which can usually be given to a single author ; and it is the first 
three books which Mr. Owen has here commented upon and 
published. These will give a full idea of Thucydides, besides em- 
bracing some of his most admirable narrative passages, and the 
finest of the orations, especially the celebrated Funeral Oration 
of Pericles, in the second book. The text is that of Dindorfs 
edition ; and in preparing the notes, the best English and Ger- 
man editions have been carefully consulted. The volume is 
accompanied by an excellent map, copied from that of Greece at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, in Kiepert's invaluable 
Atlas. The notes are not only ample in philological details, but 
they are blended with such discussions of the sentiment and 
spirit of the author, the substance of his reflections, and the 
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course of his argument, as show that Mr. Owen has studied 
Thucydides, not only as a critic of language and a grammarian, 
hut with a profound appreciation of his moral and political phi- 
losophy. 

It should be remarked, that, besides the traits which serve to 
individualize the manner of Thucydides, making it intensely ex- 
pressive of his mental and moral idiosyncrasies, he wrote at a 
time when the Attic style had not yet acquired the facility and 
flexibility which it soon after received, under the moulding hands 
of the admirable writers of the period immediately following the 
Peloponnesian war. With all its earnest significance and im- 
pressive grandeur, it retains a character of archaic stiffness and 
hardness. Compared with the natural grace, which is the high- 
est reach of art, and which is the prevailing attribute of the later 
Attic style, it bears to this style the same relation that existed 
between the powerful but somewhat ungainly marbles of ^Egina, 
and the exquisite beauty of the works of Praxiteles, — between the 
massive austerity of the old Doric pillars, and the airy lightness 
of the Corinthian colonnade. 

He uses every form of brief and pregnant construction which 
the language admits ; and herein lies much of the difficulty of 
an accurate interpretation of his words. Unless our attention is 
kept ever on the alert, we are puzzled by an apparent solecism 
of terms, or contradiction of sense, which resolves itself into a 
brachylogical usage, enabling the writer to put the greatest 
possible quantity of meaning into the smallest possible number of 
words. No doubt this is the source of many of the contradic- 
tory interpretations which have been given by commentators on 
the hard passages. To illustrate our meaning, let us take a sin- 
gle instance ; it shall be from the Funeral Oration of Pericles. It 
is where the speaker, after eulogizing the form of government, the 
polity (noXireia) of Athens, as one not emulating (JjjAo'dojj) oth- 
ers, but serving as an example, proceeds to remark, Kal ovofia 
ftiv did to firj eg okiyovg, aX£ £g rtXeiovag oixeiv drj/Aoxgazla xMijtai. 
The main idea of this sentence is clear enough ; namely, that this 
polity is called a democracy, because it is the government, not of 
the few, but of the many. But the difficulty of constructing the 
words is shown by Mr. Owen's note. He says they hardly seem 
to admit of any " interpretation wholly free from objections. 
The two which appear most plausible are, 1. because the govern- 
ment is not administered for the benefit of the fern, but of the 
many (oixeiv =. olxua&ai) ; 2. because the administration of the 
government, is not in the hands of the few, but of the many " ; 
and between these two the critics are divided. One of them 
says, " fj nohrtia oixei eg ollyovg pro ij noXntiu oviiog olxci (oviu) 
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Siotxtixai) (Sore oMyovg tirai tov? dioixoiinig avTtjv positum vide- 
tur." We think the real form of the idea which the passage 
embodies may be pretty well made out by considering it as a 
brachylogical or pregnant construction, according to which a 
verb of motion may be constructed with a preposition signifying 
rest, or a verb of rest with a preposition of motion. The latter 
is the case here. Olxuv, to dwell, is easily transferred from cit- 
izens, noXliai, to a city, nohg, and from a city to a polity, noXnda, 
by a species of personification. Again, as a polity does not 
spring up by nature among a whole people, but is either imported 
from abroad, or comes from some strong intellect, like Solon's, 
the idea of permanent establishment readily connects itself with 
the idea of motion, or of coming to, as if from some other 
place. We conceive that these two ideas are blended, and that 
they form the brachylogical expression, oixuv is ; but in translat- 
ing it, we cannot give its full import without a periphrasis. Its 
essential meaning we should thus convey : — Its name has been 
called democracy because it (i. e. the power it confers) resides 
not with the few (being limited to them), but because it resides 
with the majority (having passed over to them). The English 
word reside, applied to political power, seems to be an exact 
equivalent to the Greek oixiiv. 

Our object in this notice, however, is not to go into details, 
but to sketch the general character of this important work. 
There are points on which our opinion would differ from that of 
the respected editor ; but the difference would be such as various 
minds inevitably fall into with respect to critical questions, and 
such as it would be a gratification to a liberal spirit of scholarship 
to discuss. We heartily commend the book to the regards of 
teachers, confident that they will find it richly entitled to the 
praises we have bestowed. As a proof of the estimation in 
which it is held, we would mention that it is about to be intro- 
duced, as we understand, into the course of studies in Harvard 
College. 



2. — Four Old Plays. Three Interludes : Thersyt.es, Jack Jug- 
ler, and Heywood , s Pardoner and Frere : and Jocasta, 
a Tragedy, by Gascoigne and Kinwelmarsh. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Cambridge : George Nichols. 
1848. 12mo. pp. 288. 

This volume is beautifully printed and ably edited. It con- 
tains four dramatic pieces of great rarity, three being Interludes, 
and the fourth a Tragedy founded on the Phcenissre of Euripides. 



